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MAMMOTH CAVE, KENTUCKY. 
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} Dear Sirn—Having recently observed in various water, called the “ Dead Sea.” Stephen, our guide 


papers, notices In many respects incorrect, relative 
( tothe Great Mammoth Cave in Kentucky, and 
having just returned from a week's residence at 
the Cave House, where I found Dr. Croghan, the 
owner of this nether world, may I take the liberty 

to present, for your pe rusal, the following facts 
concerning this disputed t rritory, more p irticul arly 
connected with re gions discovered within two years, 
and lying beyond the “ Bottomless Pit.” But first, 

let me premise that the main cave was surveyed 
1°36 by Mr. Lee, a civil engineer, for which pur- 
pose he is now on a visit to these regions, and with 
whom we traversed large portions of the recently 
discovered branches. J now quote from my journal. 
At 7 1.2 o'clock, we were on our exploring tour, 
passed through several of the avenues that we visite d 
yesterday, crossed the “ Bottomless Pit.” and at 
10 o'clock entered the “ River Hall.’ Here 
} 


» } —T } } } +} le 
scended a gently sl ping sandy be ich, which leads 


7 £ 

\to the * River Styx.” To the lelt of this avenue, 
5 b 

just before reaching the river, there 
yt B 
RS , 


is a large pitot 


said that there was no current in it, and he suppost d 
it too deep to be fathomed, as he h id Jet a long line 
and Jead into it, and could find no bottom. As 
we approach d the River Styx, we heard a great 
noise of water; asking the cause, were informed 
that at a short distance to the right, in a side avenue, 
there was a beautiful cascade of water fal raown 
from the ceiling to th floor, a distance of ten or 
fifteen fect. ‘The Styx is a narrow stream, say 
twelve or fifteen feet wide, quite deep, and has no 
ble current. Here a canoe was in readiness, 


and two beside the ru de « ite cd the bout lor the 


first crossing, while L remain i behind alone to see 
ind feel the effect All miy ell were leaving 
the shore. and as the boat turned around an clbow 
roe out ot s t. | blew out my lgnht, nd the 
vivid eficct result therct : was more than | 
could wish or describe. ] tood ulone, a d ) i 


moment was dumb with won ler and amazement. 
A {ter standine in silence, with a sort of wild delight, 


} forth t 1! ‘1 sehye t ’ onere 
I broke forth in yells, and yuts, and song 


Which made all silence seem all sound ; 
Within, above, beneath, around. 


Crossing the river, which is about 150 yards long 
went on ashort distance, and came to “ Lake Lethe,” ’ 
which at this season, was nearly dry. Pushed on 
our road to the * River Jordan” or ** Echo River,” 
which, until within two years, was by far the longest 
and largest river known in pet cave. ‘Though net 
very wide, not over fifteen or eightcen feet, it is 
over twenty feet deep in the middle.—Here is the 
most perfect echo that Lhaveeverheard; the vibra- | 
tion of the sound is long, clear, and liquid, if the 
noise made islow and gentle. But if, on the con- 5 
trary, you make a loud, hoarse noise, the sound 
returned is tremendous. “ Steve” and myself 


having earried a gun by its two extremities all the 


morning to try its report on these waters, eased 
ourselves of the burden by permitting tt to exercise 
its vocal organs and speak for itself, and the effect 
was truly electrifying. If vou but utter vour voice, 
it will bound and rebound fainter and fainter, pros ) 
longing and returning the same to a great length 


of time. Here * Steve” struck upa song, * To , 
my love,” and L hummed “ Soft and low my pas- )} 
sion,” “To Minona;” and [ also conversed 
Said I, “ How do you do?” and “ Ail well?” And 4 
the answer from home, or Miss Echo’s answer in. ? 
variably was, ** liow do—do—do—do?” « All 


well—well-—well ?’—and it scemed as if her voice 
would never cease. But we shall not stop to blame 
her for “ taking after” all the rest of her sex. 

We embarked on this river, down which we 


sailed in a frail skiff, 


} f t r 7 y ene } 
\ ‘ t eret 1, 
. ' ‘ ‘ 

One of the greatest cunvosities in this part of the 
cave ist! hite b 1 fish, which are found in this 
river. ‘They are transpare! en first caught, of 
the cut-fish species, a1 d they have no eves, nor 
cven tie ppearance Oo] @ pl :ce where there should 
} ah nian ins ool } 
pe. ] € 15 Ont piace, Which you have to pasa 
while s ne down the Jordan or Echo river, where 
the ceiling comes so close to the surface of the ) 


water, that vou have to burv yourself in the hollow 


of the bout, to pass it. 


Mr. Lec, who has surveyed it, informed 
the River Jordan is just five fect h cher tl 


evel of Green river, and 1 affected by it when thats 
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The descent from the mouth of the cave to the 
Jordan, a distance of three miles, is 230 feet. 
Passing Silliman’s Avenue, the first really beautiful 
stalactites and other delicate formations which I 
saw, were in “ Milky Way.” Tere the walls are 
white as snow, and look like fine loaf sugar, freshly 
broken. In some places the plaster, if | may term 
it such, had fallen off and crumbled to pieces, and 
another new, perfectly white one, similar to the old, 
had taken its place, as if nature had determined that 
none of its beauty should be lost. 

Passing on, we went through the passof “ Algore,” 
thence by the “ Hanging Rocks,” through the 
‘* Spring Side Cut,” where we drank some of the 
best of sulphur water, quite as palatable as the 
White Sulphur of Virginia, from ** Hebe’s Spring,” 
Now, 


indeed, were our high-wrought expectations more 


and finally entered ‘* Cleveland’s Cabinet.” 
than realized. ‘The delicate whiteness and purity, 
the multiforin floriage and dazzling incrustations of 
this cabinet beggar all description. Like many 
others, it is divided into several apartments, the 
first of which is Mary’s, or  Martha’s Vineyard.” 
Here the walls are covered ail over with masses of 
blucish purple.colored formations of rock, that look 
precisely like so many rich bunchies of ripe grapes, 
deposited in piles. ‘They look so natural, that you 
ulmost catch yourself in the act of pulling them ; 
indeed, one or two of the company did apply 
their lips. 

The next apartment is the Spar Hall.” It is 
impossible to describe the beautiful effect which is 
produced by carrying « light into its chamber. 
Thousands of beautiful white spar stalactites, 
hanging in every direction in curls, sticks, tapers, 
blades, and other unimaginable formations ; one 
feels as if in a fairy land, or on an enchanted spot, 
or in a heaven below where Deity has wrouglit. 


In the next apartment, the * Snowball Room.” 


7 The joy we have surpasses far the toil 

We have endured to win it.” 
O! how beautiful ! White asthe freshly fallen snow 
from the clouds of heaven are the walls and ceiling 
of this room. ‘The eciling too, arches beautifully, 
In this 
arch and all over every part of the room, except the 


and runs imperceptibly into the side walls. 
floor, and even this we were sometimes tearful of 
suiling with our feet, thousands, thousands of rock 
snowballs, of every size, from that of a small nut to 
the size of a man’s head, hung as though they had 
been thrown against the wall, where they had stuck. 
the d: 
snow, and emit a glorious flood of rich sparkling 
light. 


and atop were stalactites of every fantastic form, 


The snowballs, all, all are as pure as iven 


Passing on a mile or "nore, on either side 


ringlets, landscapes, fruit, flowers, rich festoons of 
snowy vines, lilies, roses, wreuthis, rosetts, and all 
Went 
the * Rocky Mountains” into *“ Croghan’s 

After 
Arbor,” and saw the best formed colored stalactite 
And here 
my trip terminated, being nine miles from the 


that can be pleasing and attractive. over 


Hall.” 


: 
* Serena's 


dining from thence 


gf, went into 


and stalagmite formations in the cave. 
mouth. As you approach the mouth of the eave in 
going out, the light of the sun looks like a flood of 
liquid, inellow, golden light, flowing towards you 
in the cave. Outside of the cave, one has no con- 


ceptions of what stillness is. In it, there is no 


escape of sound, as from a crack or crevice of a 
room, consequently sound is heard a great distance, 
and every particle uttered, even the softest, which 


is the most melodious, is distinctly heard. When 
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we remained silent, which we agreed to do before 
entering, the effect was indescribable—such as I 
never before had formed an idea of. No hissing of 
wind is heard, no music of birds or humming of 
insects ; not even a buzz from the wing of a fly: 
no noise, either from the earth above or the earth 
below. It was silence—awful silence—perfect 


silence! and then blackness of darkness—how 


dense! outside, at midnight, in a thunder-storm, it 
is noonday, as it were, in comparison. 

The air in the cave is so pure that the sense of 
smell becomes very accute ; as that when you first 
come out, if the weather be warm, the air seems 
unpregnated with vegetable matter, and you feel 
as if entering a hot, close stove room. If on the 
contrary, it is cold, it is said the air without seems 
Th ‘se 
sensations, however, soon wear off, as the system 
adapts itself to the atmosphere. 

It is believed that it 


as though Tt would pierce you through. 


was inhabited, and 
that by a race wholly different from any existing 


[udian tribe. 


once 


As proof of this, traces of the savage 
are still found here—two mummies have been found 
some years since, with red hair in a_ good state of 
Also the 


human frame—besides of ends of cane, which were 


preservation. skeleton of a mammoth 


used for torches and their fires ; one of which, an 
unusually long specimen, Steve presented me with, 
which he had held for several years. But the most 
striking characteristic of this cave is its vast di- 
that 
hole under the earth; and 
what now mortifies me the most is that I am to- 
tally unable to deseribe it. 


mensions. Before entering, I had no idea 


there could be such a 


This is not a cave— 
that name is inappropriate for this magnificent 
grotto—this stupendous tunne!l—this boundless ter. 
ritory, of wether world. In fact, should the truth 
Who 


believes that the air rushes six months in and six 


be told of this cave, it will not be believed. 


months out, at its mouth, sufficient to extinguish 
the flame of a toreb, and yet one half mile in there 
is not sufficient draught to wave the blaze of a 
Who believes that 
there is a pit 100 feet deep, and dire ctly above ita 
doine 200 fect high ?—Not one in thirty. Who be- 


heves that the thermometer never varies from 57 


candle? Not one in twenty. 


degrees of Fahrenheit, the coldest days of winter 
or the hottest days of summer, and that too, when 
the cave door is left open all winter long? Who, 
that in winter, a cart load of bats can be shovelled 
off from a space fifteen feet square, and that millions 
and wmiullions hang on some parts of the wall two 
and three feet thick ? Who, that two 


THUTLes 


the 
mouth? Who, that animals will not enter it without 


have been found, with red hair, a inile 


being compelled ? "That it was inhabited by the 


Indians? ‘That its different passages united], 


mica. 


sureone hundred miles inlength? Who that ltpetre 
was onec obtained That oxen 


fed that the 


ir feet over thirty years since are distinet! 


there? were ones 


worked and there 
the 


and that the 


tracks made | 
corn-cobs left in their troueh and on 
the ground remain ina perfect state of preservation ? 
That animal fl 
that 


h dries and becomes 


hard? Who, 


putrity, nor vevetable matter 


I 
’ 


meat will not 


ae compose ’ Thata stave-coach can drive for ryile 


without obstruction ’—That the heaviest th nder 


l thie 


cannot be heard inside, even at first hopper? 


That formations, as white as driven snow, lin: 
That 
streams 20 feet deep and a mile in length, and fis! 


W ho believe Not one 


the 


inside of a grotto for two miles ? there ar 


in therm without eyes ? this 


PL ee el —~ a te - - = 


~~ 


in fifty—no, not one in a hundred. 
the fact. I believe it, and much of it I have seen, 
felt, and handled, and the whole inwardly memor- 
ialized. 
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For the Rural Re posits ry. 
THE FIRST AND LAST OATIL 


BY MISS CATHARINE W. BARBER. 


“'There’s more in words than I can teach.”—Worpdsworttt, 


Tar oath! that one slight quickly uttered oath! 
it rung in her ears for hours. ‘The music came to 
her like the silvery gushing of an Angel’s harp, and 
laughter and beauty and youth, floated around her 
like the figures in a fairy’s dream, but her cheek 
was flushed, and her eye usually so calinly bright, 
wandered restlessly over the brilliant crowd, and 
then sunk as if lost in thought. 

“What is thi 
Henry Broughton, as he marked narrowly her man- 
little 


matter Leanor?” said her uncle 


ner: “what is the matter with the nun of 


Linfield to-night?” 


«*Q! uncle the air here is so close » and p issing 
her arm through his, she continued, * let us go out 


and look upon the stars 


They made their way through the crowded rooms, 


and passing into the garden, Leanor | ! 


mica he ! Lae ud 


against a rude post half over-grown with grape-vines, 
and gazed up into the deep blue heavens eagerly as 
if her eye would look into that world of pericet 
purity, which she had ever been taught, lay far, far 


beyond. ‘The cool breeze sweetly fanned her chee k 


and turned her white robe in graceful folds, wlule 


the flowers at her feet, sent up from them many 
colored chalices, fragrant incense t ids heaven, 


solitary mieht-bird, 


Nature was calinly 


and from an adjoining wood, a 
poured forth its last sad strain. 
bright, and the beauty of the night, passed lke a 
balin into the spirit of the fair young girl. 

“ Herbert will be looking for you, if you remain 
“Why 
did you not wait and have him accompany you, in 
lieu of 


been more romantic sure, and he 


much longer star gazing,” said her uncle. 


such an old bachelor as I? it would have 
zed quizzin rly 
into hie r face. 

* This reflections and mine will ill aecord I fear,’ 


was the brief re ply. 


“Tis reflections and yours would ill accord, you 
little mun. I thought they always accorded, Pray 
tell me Leanor, why you are so unlike yourself this 


evening ?” * Why unlike myself uncle Why you 


know something has happened; you are usually so 


calm and collected let whut may occur, but to-night 


your face has flushed and paled at every breath 
your eye has been restless, and now you are shun- 
ning the society of one you idolize, because, forsooth, 
you fear his reflections would itl accord with thine 
Whatmeaneth th trance ct I bid you tell!” 
and he lad bh hand up iii rin, half im jest half 
{ 
in earnest. 

“7 t bound to al eck Herbert Court- 
land’ ’ { 1 | not l utd cK 
tin p ! to that, of ft to wl Ll an 
bound by { Iler} ‘ tion has 
been d to? 1 nae row! { k] but it 
} ono lonee it h lost its « inal ti 
turned t Mt th tl ( wd amr ot one 
who had re ! ! firm? lve 

‘+ Ary ut ! ni hat dos ! 


Yet all this is‘ 
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so coldly ? What have you seen so dreadful about 
him? I can see no fault in him. He is as good, 
as handsome, as merry as usual, but you would 
speak of him with the air of perfect indifference. 
That Leanor you cannot do, 1 know you too well 
to suppose for a moment, that he is an object of 
indifference to you. W hy has his conversation lost 
its charm ?” 

“ Because it comes through lips which have been 


As | 


head of the assembly room this evening, I heard 


polluted by an oath, uncle. stood near the 
voices in an adjoining one, recognized Herbert's 
among them. Ofcourse [ listened. I always do, 
for it has been musie in my ear for many a weck, 
but the blood curdled in my veins, when I heard 
that yoice while engaged in a trifling conversation 
with one of his companions, utter a horrid oath. 
That moment I ceased to esteem him, unele, and 
when I cease to esteem, | cease to love.” 

© Ifthisis not the climax of all your methodistical 
Lh re is 


whosc love you fully 


notions Leanor, I desire to know what is. 
. <T ' 

a line 1chow Who adores you 

reciprocate, and yet because, forsooth 


you heard 
hin swear a fashionabl oath, you would cast hin 


from you—break lis heart and your own into the 


( bargain. O, you pours little fool 
* Not a fool unele, nor ¢ ven foolish. Do not for 
a moment call me such. Man may ti unple if he 
will, upon the doctrines of the Savior—he may turn 


with scorn from the simple rites and requisitions of 


the gospel of Christ, but woman if she is true to 
her sex can never do it. man owes mn i to religion : 
Wo nan owes every thing. Look at hae rin he ithen 
clines! In China she is yoked with the mule, made 
to bear a part ot his burden, ind dashed with the 
same whip. In dark and benighted Greenland she 
is thought odious to the gods—in Arabia she is 


buried alive, and in New Zealand she becomes a 


{ morsel of swect meat on the table of her husband. 


In our own 


count \; the Indian binds his burden 


:; 
upon his weaker companion, but woman among us 


\\ hi it owes 
lof Christ? Nothing 


shed and idolized. 


she this to, if not to the vos] 


else, uncle has served to elevate her condition here 


and an unworthy recipient of blessin 


1 1 
rs is suc, Who 


! ' ' 
will hear even the alightest Whisper of impiety, 
” 


breathed by her side 


* Teanor,” said her uncle after a while musingly, 


* you will di an old hia. No om can ever come 
upto your standard of excellence. Belicve me, 
this resolution in 1 rd to Hlerbert is quite too 


11 , ' : 
Suda nly tuken. Remember what your mother is, 


and towhatstation marriage with Herbert Courtland 
‘ will raise you. Will you jor a few carcless words 
cast linn entire 
ssqp! ¢ 1 i not careless words une le li 
they were care] ly spoken his guilt is more en- 
hanced, for no one who has been reared in this land 
of Bibles and Sabbath s¢ iwuls— Who trom lus earhest 
ith ty Hi ] thi rit ‘ ol ¢ ii st's aaa ! 
Cecthyse ithe na i Vou oe va ill endured 
lor us, Can ¢ lessly revile his name, without a 
heart ! ck t I iz enotto hea is } lio? 
I know that J] rt li , weal mn 
‘ le ] tli ‘ l if ‘ 1 { i in 
"“ wl ( or | daily id—I knov iat 
thi uu ir lic ft i y 
with I her pict eatol 
tlian her y , but w t<« | r that? my 
tive \ ‘ ri SI hi 
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High, bow reverently and name the name of my 
master. ‘That Herbert Courtland cannot now do, 
until he can, or until I find one worthier, I remain 
as I am.” 

* How perfectly infatuated you are child ! it is 
late but I will not lead you back into the house, 
until [ wring from you a promise, that you will 
consider long upon this point and weigh well before 
youdecide. ‘There may come a time Leanor, when 
want, and contempt, and sickness will stare you in 
the face—when you will look from the windows of 
your miserable hovel and see Herbert Courtland 
dashing by with his fine greys—a lovely bride beside 
him, and numerous attendants all around; think 
you then you wiil not repent the rashness of this 
hour—-this cruel rejection? Promise me you wall 
not reject him !”’ 

* Unele you would have me doubt the words of 
the Psalmist; he says, ‘ I have been young and 
now am old, yet have I never seen the righteous 
I fear not 


There is no disgrace attending it, when 


Jorsaken, or his seed begging bread? 
poverty. 
met with 


the spirit of a christian. He whose 


worship Lam advocating, had not where to lay his 


! 


head, and is it not enough for the servant, to be as 


her master? You have given me asupposition unele ; 
I give you another. There might come a tine, 
When should I become the wile of Herbert Court- 
land, my children might ery for bread, and their 
Father would answer them with curses—when his 
riches will have vanished like vapor m the breath 
morning—when his soul intght become 
hardened in crime, and his love for me grown cold ; 
think you then I should not look back with a longing 
eye, lo the low ly collage ol nh y uilaney, hallowed 
by the voice of praise and thanksgiving ?” 

* But how wild you are Leanor! because you 
have heard him swear a polite oath, you innmedi- 
ately suppose him capable of being sunk to the worst 
excesses. Tlerbert Courtland die a vicious beggar; 


what an idea! Pshaw! such a supposition is un- 
worthy of you!” 

‘*'lhe virtues, uncle, are connected in one yast 
chain, and 


* Whatever link you strike 
Tenth or ten thousandeth, breaks the chain alike.’ 


All morality is built upon christian principle. When 
the foundation is wanting, can I look for a super- 
structure of worth ? No surely not.” 

* Well child,” at last exclaimed old Mr. Brough- 
ton, you are too angelic in your notions, lor this aye. 
You would have done well to have lived with the 
Puritans, but at Uns time, when gold is worshipped 
more than goodness, yours will be a sad fate | tear. 
Your mother has been altogether to strict in your 
education—she has untitted you for life as it is. 
But I hear Herbert’s voice ; go and mect him as 


you have ever done with suules. So suying the 


old | 


yentioman turned abruptly from her side. 
Ilerbert Courtland came cagerly up. “Why 


Leanor, he cned, * are you playing truamt thus? 
IL have been looking for you more than an hour— 


ou must not stand here without cloak, shawl, or 





bonnct, it vm her by thie aria, he hurried her 
back into the halls of murth 

Leanor Gitlord was the ouly child of her mother, 

he was a widow Blessed by an unusual 

ie of personal beauty, she attracted attention 

Wihiere evel hie thoved, and s wus loved DY all 

lor her woudness of heart. Herbert Courtland was 

Liu cphew ol in old man, reputed lor his wealth, 

sud the only heir to his estat Ile tirst saw Leanor 


115 


newer —-~ —— — 


Gifford at church. Her beauty attracted his atten- 
tion, an her merit soon after hisheart. He sought ¢ 
her society, and for months previous to the con- 
versation detailed above, had lived happily only by 
her side. Leanor was charmed with him. She 
thought him a specimen of perfection, and the oath 
which she heard him utter that night, showed her { 
At first she; 
was paralyzed, but she was a girl of strong native 


for the first time, that he could err. 
sense, and deep religious feeling. Her mother had | 
early given her an excellent maxim to guide her in 
life, ** Let duty go before every affection, and 
principle before every action,” and the memory of 
it, strengthened her in forming her resolution. 
* As a christian woman, true to my God—true to | 
myself—true to my sex I cannot marry him,” 
thought she, “ and I willtell him why. He knows 
that I love him as I never shall love another, but 
he must learn that I love the name of my Heavenly 
Father more.” { 
During the remainder of the evening, her manner | 
The ) 
struggle between affection and principle was over, — | 
Her. /[ 


bert had seen her serious before, and it did not 


was marked by serious politeness towards all. 
and she was as calin as a summer morning. 


strike him as anything unusual, for her to be so 
now. Ilndeed he admired her more, for the vein of 
sobricty which wound through her character. I 
know not how itis, but [ have many times noticed, 
that those who pay to christianity not even the / 
outward honor of decorum, admire its influence on — ) 
the character of woman. ‘ 
When Heibert parted from Leanor, thatevening, ? 
the idea entered his mind for the first time that her | 
that 


was not so reluctantly spoken? 


tnanner was cold and distant. He fancied 
her *‘ yoou night,” 
us usual. ‘he more he thought of the matter on 
his way home, the more ce rtain he became that all 
was not right, and by the time he reached his ) 
chambers he was perk culy miserable, \ 
‘© eanor Gatlord is the only woman I ever loved, 


said he to himself musingly. ** [never told her so, 


in so many words, but every act of my life recently 
has given her to understand as much, and she knows 
it, and every observer knows it, as wellas I. I 
will go to her to-morrow, and tell her that I am 
She is 


distant to-night but by the memory of the many 


hers, hers only. She will not reject me. 
happy hours spent with me, she cannot cast me 
aside. lam rich, but she is a girl who will never) 
marry me for money— the world says [ am hand. ‘| 
some, and faith I believe I am,” said he, as he 

paused before his large mirror and surveyed himself} 
from head to foot; ** but she will not marry me 


for beauty. What will she marry me for? For— 


for—for myself alone, and faith that is the only 
thing I want she should love me for. I shall be a 
happy soul.” Quieted by these re flections, he laid 
his head upon his pillow and slept. : 


The next morning, Leanor stood in the lawn in 


front of her mother’s cottage, trailing a vine and; 


tying up peusile flower stalks. So intent was she | 


upon her work that she did not hear the little gate 


behind her open, hor was her attention arrested, ( 
until she looked up and Herbert stood by her side. 
Iter eye brightened, and the blush came to her 
check as it was wont at sight of him, but it paled 
again, andher manner spoke of nothing save Inendly 
cordiality, as she bude hin good morning. :) 


‘“ Karly at your work, Leanor,” he said “ always 
amone these flowers ; why dao you lov them so 
1 7 ; te 
** | look upon them something in the light Wil a 
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Vv 
> berforce did: he said cor and such things, he 


~ regarded as the bounties of Providence. Flowers 
' tohim were something more; they were God’s 
smiles.” 

«Well! it is fortunate for my purpose in visiting 


) you this morning, to find you alone, and so roman- 


\ tically employed. Leanor I have come to make an 
‘ ; J 

, avowal which cannot be unexpected to you. Task 
4 


{ youtounite your destiny with mine. For months 


) you have been to me ‘ a bright particular star,’ the 
, Ys . 
‘ lustre of which can never wane. Marry me, and 


my heart's richest affections are yours. Last night 
{ was half miserable, because I fancied you did 
Say that it 
‘ wasan idle fancy, and dispel my inquietude.” 


* You are frank,’ 


not smile upon me as kindly as usual. 
> said Leanor after 1 moment's 
‘ pause, “ you are frank Herbert, and I thank you 
for it. I will endeavor to be equally so. Had 
the words you have just uttered, been spoken one 
the 
a change has come over the 


heart would have danced at 


{ sound, but since then, ‘ 


week sinee, my 


) spirit of my dream.’ She frankly told him all. 

‘ The blood mounted into Herbert Courtland’s 
( n 

( temples, and his eye became fearfully bricht. 
4 ‘ . . 


Gifford,” to her almost 
> fiercely, “ you never loved me, and I am glad that 


I learned it 


s¢ T.eanor he said turning 


thus early. Because in the hour of 


¢ thoughtless merriment, I uttered what to your 
$ methodistical ears is profanity, you cast from you 
a heart which idolizes you, and deem me a fit tenant 
for the black regions of infernal wo. Leanor, 
I did not think this of you. I knew you to be strict 
} in your religious notions, but I did not dream the y 


‘ would lead far. There wil 


come a time 
this hour. I 
discovered your 
If Ll must 
never be 


you so 
when you may rue the rashness of 


rejoice as I before said that I have 


sentiments in regard to myself so early. 


have a Father Confessor, it shall in the 


{ 

‘ 

{ 

{ . *. ‘ . 

{ person of my wife. Good morning Miss Gifford! 


j I thank you for this interview,” and he turned an- 
‘ grily into the little path leading from the house 
Leanor would have spoken in vindication of her 
) acts, but she could not; her tongue refused its 
office, and she stood like one petrified, until Court- 
{ Jand had disappeared behind the shade trees on his 
, way. Hitherto, principle and a firm conviction of 
, duty, had upheld her, but when she saw that he had 
parted froin her for the first time in anger, never 
( probably to return, affections which would not be 
( lightly crushed, arrested their sw: ty in her heart, 
’ nd turning into the parlor, she leaned her arms 
‘  wupon the table, and burying her face in her hands, 
‘ wept convulsively. 

) She had occupied this position some time, when 
she was aroused by a soft hand pressed upon her 
( forehead. She looked up and her mother stood 


beside her. “ My *said she, “I hay 


( daughter,’ 

, been an unintentional witness of the scene between 

‘ you and Courtland, ! 
But I rejoice My 
precepts on this point have not been lost upon you, 

) and you will find 


nor do I wonder at your tears. 
at the course you are pursuing. 


, that when ‘ the heart has ruled its 


agony,’ all will be peace within. Your first lesson 


but the 
soul my child is like some young and tender moun- 
, tainoak. Storms bend it low, and you may think 
for awhile that it is entir 


in worldly disappointment is a severe one, 


ly crushed, but when the 


whirlwind is over, it 


cmpest 
} t. 


You have not in this affair acted rashly, or un- 


2 Wisely. Time will show that you have not, so 





gather comfort my daughter, aud co about thir 


favocations of the day as usual.” 


— 4 
Re mab tS 
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When Leanor rose, she was strengthened and 
comforted. Her step was as light—her eye as 
bright, and her voice as clear as in her days of 
sunniest hope. A few weeks after the events re- 
corded aboye, she tied on her bonnet, and went out 
to call upon a friend. As she was passing down 
the central avenue in the village, she saw upon the 
side-walk before her, Herbert Courtland with a 
butterfly of fashion upon his arm, in the person of 


Amelia Sanborn. ‘“ I must meet them,” she said 
to herself, “ I cannot well avoid it, and I will do it 
She looked up, 
Her 
‘** He has chosen a companion wisely,” she said to 
herself, 


bravely.’ quietly smiled, and 


passed on. salutation was coldly received. 
Amelia Sanborn never will trouble him 
with her religious scruples.” 

A few sabbaths afterwards, she strayed earlier 
than usual into her seat at church. The services 
had not 


marking a 


commenced and she busied herself with 


sabbath-school lesson for one of her 


scholars. Looking up suddenly, she saw leaning 
against a pillar in the aisle, Courtland attentively 


regarding her. He turned away as her eye met 


his, as if half angry with himself, that she had 
discovered that he was bestowing upon her a mo- 
the solemnity of the 
gratified. 

entirely,” 


ment’s thought. In spite of 


time and place, she felt secretly 
* Tle has not forgotten me she said to 
herself. * I thought he was absorbed with Amelia, 
but perhaps he finds that the finest gold, may not be 
brightest in its glitter.” 

Days, 


Gifiord’s name 


months, yea years went by. Leanor 
was a ** watchword in the cells of 
Was any 
tering angel. 


circles 


poverty.” one sick, she was the minis. 


Seldom was her laugh heard in the 
of the gay, but it rang in silvery 
cottag 


sweetness 


in the lowly e of her mothe r, “and the ches k 


Pp q 
of! the 


old ludy lk auing upon so swect a substitute 
forgot to fade.” 

Herbert had been a long time absent from his 
native land. His uncle had died, leaving him in 
possession ol his vast estate, and after the scttle- 
ment of his affairs, he had embarked for the East 
Indies. Leanor entertained no li pes of ever seeing 
him again, but although hope had died within her 
yet enjoyment had not. She | ed the happy 
faculty, of making “ the day of d ity prove the day 
of joy.” Her hand had been t by many, but 
she had no heart to give, and where the hand with. 
out the heart is given, it noth but ani 
mocke ry. 

* * * * * + . 
It was a summer twilight. The western sky 


mson, deep fringed 


vas curtained by clouds of eri 
with purple and gold, and the bland breeze of eve- 
ning rustled the vine leaves in the porch Leanor 
the cottare door. Her 


between the le 


sat alon by fingers rested 


aves of i close | l yk, and her lace 
was turned towards the sky, watching for the 
pale star of night. She 


Herbert Courtland was there. Upon 


heard a footstep beside her, 


and started. 


his brow were the marks of a foreign clime, and 
the boyish be auty of his face had given pl ice to 
lines of sober thought, but she recognized him the 
moment her eye met his. 

“* Herbert—Mr. Courtland,” she said hurriedly 
rising, “ I did not think of secing you this evening — 
I had not even heard of your return to your native 
land. When came you back 

“Only a short time since, Leanor,” he said. 
* Tike the prodigal I have returned after much 
wandering ” He sat down le le hi und the 
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talked long and earnestly. Other years—days of 


fond affection were reccalled, and in the memory 
of a happy past they lived and revelled. 

* Leanor,” said Herbert at last, ** long years ago 
you refused me your hand, because I swore a fear- 
ful oath. 


left your side, and never since have sought your 


I fullof the impetuosity of youth, angrily 
company. But Leanor, I havenever forgolten you. 
The memory of that oath, has in every climate, 
‘bit me like a serpent and stung me like an adder.’ 
kind ad- 


monition you gaye me then and to claun your for- 


I am here to-night, to thank you for the 


giveness. ‘That reproof of yours, angrily as it was 
It has 
merciful Redeemer. 


received, has restrained me from much sin. 


led meeven to the feet of a 


Forgive me, Leanor, and but one more oath shall 
ever pass my lips; that shall be eTERNAL LovE AND 
FIDELITY TO THEE.” 

Freely was forgiveness granted, and when they 
parted Leanor Gifford was the affianced bride, of 
Herbert Courtland. I leave the imagination of the 
reader, to picture the bridal which followed, with its 
happy bridegroom and blushing bride—its smiles, 
cake, and roses, and draw to a close 
record of the First 


March, 1846. 


my simple 


and Last Oaru. 





7 wen Gr To Tare , ; —P 
CRAY EGY Ce StS OC LOH Se 


rom the Evening Transcript, Boston. 
SALISBURY CONNECTICUT. 
March, 1846 
Mr. Epirorn:—IiMterested as you undoubtedly 


are in all the native products of our New England 


soil. the following statement m ty gratify yourself 


, 
and readers, showing at a glance, the increased 
quantity, demand and 


sold, 


as increasing 
if o N itive 0) “ts 


[ron Ore Bed 


consumption 
from * the Old 


ice, so called, in 


taken and 


,’ in this pl contra- 


distinction from other ** mines 


near by, computed 


from April last, 1845, to the end of the year, and 
handed your voluntecr ’ On t, by Mr. Reed 
the obliging agent of its owners. It contains val- 
u le information to the pu * and parties inter- 
ested il there cl Litto you 

Each ** be is locat tt outh-western part 
of the town, near the line separatu Connecticut 
from “the Empire State,” at‘ North-East,” Dutch. 


New-York ; where the hilly mountains, 


ied 


into the 


ess county, 


or mountain hills rather, have as it sec to me, 


vied with each other, far back 


; of 


beautiful and 


deep, re- 


mote ag antiquity, In opening to themselves, 


lines of the pietur j tae curves and 


clevations, designe d 


,apparently, ff 


, for noother earthly 
ich of the 


purpose than that ¢ inhabitants of the 


vion may have an eye upon his neigh- 
bor’s d nes ' A “todd stick” on the one 
and an “ Iron Logger Head’ , 


the divided district 


hand, 
on the other side of 
"This delightful section of ou 
not unlike the se 
Jam fica Pla / Yigg mK 


and except in cultivation, it 


country 1 ery in and around 


ir your city, ) justly cele- 


is not inferior 
points ol 


interest as resemblance. 


Combining all their attractions, with the exce ption 
stated, and certainly far more highly and wildly 
ro itic in its features and character than are 
t! * plains It ere idle to deseribe renewedly, 
W t so Many po t ind painters have depict 

avain and ivan the varied charms of hull, ree 
tream, lake and fountain, with all of which this 
beau locality abound, and which are now freeing 


SQA 


S 
% 

















themselves from their icy chains, in preparation 
for their lovely spring and summer garniture. But 
there is one spot, however, of peculiar beauty, 
which may be mentioned, enclosing within its 
charmed circle, “* Silver Lake Village,” as I call 
it, and the lake itself called by the Indians Wonun- 
scopomuc, and * the Council Pine” on its eastern 
bank, which reminds me often of Lady Montague’s 
} description, being a high elevation of mountain 
land, on which the proud forest tops even now 
are bending their heads to the sigh of the south- 
ernly breeze, the night wind bewaileth it not. ‘The 
slope gently recedes from the mountain’s side into 
a lovely valley below, whilst swelling uplands 
reach the opposite heighth in numberless graceful 
| undulations. While in its very bosom lies thissweet 
little lake, (and its sister “* Wononpakook’’) reflect- 
ing heaven’s breast in its mirror like flood, giving it 
the name of “Silver Lake.” It is from hence, 
also, that the several roads branch off southerly to 
Poughkeepsie, west to “ Red Hook,” and north on 
the westerly side of the “ Taconic Range,” through 
“ Boston Corner,” which seems tobe in New-York, 
but is, as all do know in the * Old Bay State,” 
looking, as one of its ‘loved admirers,” is wont 
} tosay, “as if it were all out of doors, and into 
the orchard too boot,” not belonging to any stat 
or kingdom, but itself—and directly south, on the 
east side of the range aforesaid through Sharon, 
Amenia, and to the plains of “ Dover,” N. Y. 
where the curious “ pools” or “ wells” of water 
coming down the declivities of the ‘ mountain 


hills,” and * the Stone Church” inthe rocky de- 





files are to be seen. It is said of these natural 
curiosities, and they are really worth seeing I do 
assure you, that an ¢ nthusiastic artist, who one day 
examined them burned a fire in the one, for effect, 
“ merely,” and dived into the other to cool his blood, 
heated by his admiration to an intense devotion for 
the wonders around him; and, to which fever of 
the blood he had cert tinly fallen a victim but for 
this “ hydropathic” remedy. But to the report of 
Mr. Reed about ** Zron Ore.” 

The teaming of this concrete substance, is done 


rhboring farmers on those leisure days 


by the nei 
which fall between seed time and harvest. And 
this expense is paid for often-times out of * the 


store, by the owners of furnaces “ roasting” and 

* smelting” the ore into Pig Lron, as the case may 
i be. The “ system,” as it seems to me, is more to 
be honored inthe breach than the observance, as 
those carting the ore could do better and mak: 
more money, could the y not > on what the y call 
their leisure days, by employing their men, horss Ss, 
oxen and wagons in procuring materials for the 
barn yard—leaves, decayed vegetablesand * muck” 
to be eve ntually spre id over, and bene ficially too, 
their broad acres of land. 

Another “ Ore Bed” called “ Davis's,” lies a 
mile or two to the north of this, at which something 
like four thousand tons have been sold this season. 
i The qu lity differs in one or two respects from the 
one before mentioned, not refining so well as tiv 
other, “for Gun Barrels,” and not receiving the 
polish characterizing the “ Old Ore Bed Iron” 
when refined. It answers, however, all the purpo. 
ces for which Iron is generally wanted, as for 
instance—axes, hoes and the like. It is seldom or 
never used for making “ Gun Barrels,” lacking 
the “ even” ten icity of the other. Certain small 
Mowe substances unseen by the cye, are on a 


‘closer examination, observed in refining it “ to roll 
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out,” defacing its fair surface in the attempted 
polishing. It seems to be much liked in working 
however, by “the Bloomers,” as they are tech- 
nically named, and is supposed to be of a richer 
quality too than that of which I havealready spoken. 

The “ Chatfield Bed,” from the name of the farm 
on which it is found, closes the account. Two 
thousand tons of this excellent article, like the first 
have been disposed of the past season. ‘This and 
the ** Old Bed” are famous for castings, as well as 
polishing beautifully for “ barrels,’ being exceed- 
ingly tough and pliable—bending without breaking ; 
heating without splitting, and is the kind required 
by the U.S. at Springficldand Harper’s Ferry works. 
One man has had a stove, as he informed me, in 
use over forty years without injury except from 
rust, and a near relative of mine, has now on hand, 
a‘ skillet ,” cast “ cighty one years since.” Lhave 
just had it in my hands, and it is apparently 
good as new. Its history would contain the cle- 
ments for a formidable story. 


Statement of “ Ore delivered from the Beds 


’ 
taken from the agents record, viz: 
OLD ORE BED 
12 to 14 miles cartage, $1,75 per ton, to Ancram N. Y. 

t r cuu 
5 miles cartage &1,00 per ton Landon & Go.” Cl] 

_ plosvil Salisbury 130 
Oo miles cartage $1,00, per ton Canfield & Robbins, 

Lime Rock, ROO 
10 to 12 miles cartage, 81,67 per ton, Cornwall Bridg 

Conn. Lron Company 50 
4 miles cartage, (up hill) 80,75 te $1,00 per ton, Mount 

Riga, Pettee & Co. Salisbury, O50 
10 to IZ miles $1,67 to $),75 perton, imps, at Cornwall 

Coun, mou 
9 tot miles S0.75to 81.00 per ton, An , Puddl 

Vorkes and others the ta \ 150 

10 to 12 miles, 81,67 to S175 per ton, ¢ wall Ire 
Company, Conn, say 500 
ty ' 
From Davis's Bed, estimated at 1000 
From Chatfield’s Bed, estimated at O00 
Grand Total, of Tons. 12080 
Ancram cost of ore, per tor $1.00 
Digging, labor, : 15 
Cost at the Beds S250 
Carting, per iy, 
Cost per ton, S413 
Landon & ‘ Go.” cost of ore ner tor S100 
Digging, labor 150 
{ tatthe bed & ) 
Carti g perton, : } 
Cost per ton, 2) AL 
Cantield & Co. Lime Rock, cost rton i 50 
Cornwall, east of ore per t < T 
Digg labor 1oo 
Cost at beds qe my 
Carling per to 1.73 
Cost per tor j ) 
Camps cost per ton, Sy905 

1, 

The usual quantity due is not far from 6000 
tons, but the past year, an ert retary one, th 
amount has been nearly doubled, L2080 toy 
$2.50 cost at the beds, amounts to near 3 ) 
es , | 
couars, paid into this town, on that account 
add for Saxony Wool as much more, per | 
you have a pretty good dividend i tl mt ) 
7 yg la pad th it 
articles alone. 
and * elegantly too,” last October, ne tio 
dred and si } thousa } ( ( 

»} y 1 weithis ‘ ‘ 

enared yal ' 1 the ‘ i | \ ‘ ‘ ‘ t i 
and size of the renowned bulwarks of “ f¢ Olid 
frigate Tronsides,” wv licd, So to 






. . ‘+f . fag 
thing like unto her beautiful form and proportions, % 
waiting the moving of the waters from, the outlet of 


“ Ye wedded Lakes bright Washinee and Washining 
g 
And glittering strait between, your beauties would I sing.”’— 


at that place. ‘The machinery of “ the furnace,” 
there, literally, grunting and groaning in concert 
with its “ Lig wheel,” indicating an unusual degree 
of impatience, such was the drough of the last 
summer, to be again in easy motion, as heretofore 
had been the case, and now this season, methinks, 
these bright waters will respond to the call. 
About two thousand tons of ore are also lying 
in wait to be devoured by its mighty maw,— 
the furnace, the payments made December, 1845, 


and for the coal the ensuing spring, 1846. 





260,000 bushels of coal, at 6 cts. $15,600,00 
2000 tons of ore at $3,50 per ton 7,000,00 
$22,600,00 } 


A pretty good disbursement for Landon & “ Go,’ 
to make on their own account, in such a dry sea- 
son. But their courage is equal to the difficulty. 
This I hardly need add, is a true story of these 
matters, of what you may call in your city of no- 
tions, business done out here in the woods. ( 


M. C. 





HEART-RENDING ANECDOTE. 
A writer, who was an eye-witness of the arrival 
olaremnantol Napoles n’s arn yat Dresden, relates 
the following :— 


Wm 
Phe regiment of body 


y guards that acquitted itself 
so 1 infully at M——k, hus, in returning to Mos- 


cow, been altogether cut up —mostly by the frost. 


Of the whole regiment, only about seventy remain. 
ss nol bodies orrive by degrees, but in the main 


a most pitiable plight. When the y reach the Saxon 


order, they are assisted by their compassionate 
countrymen who enable them to make the rest of 
the rond in a Carria or wagon, ( 
On Sand iy lorenoon, I went to the Linerscen 
Bad, and found a crowd collected round a eart, in 
which some soldiers had returned from Russia. No 
grenade ol grape cor ld have disfigure d them as I 
beheld them, the vietims of cold. One of them had 
lost the upper joints of his ten fingers and showed 


us the black s Another looked as if he had 





of the ‘Turks; for he wanted 


both ears and nose. Most horrible was the look of 
a third; whose eyes were frozen. The eyelids 
hung down rotting, and the clobes of the eyes were 
burst and protruded out of the sockcts—It was 
aw lly hades ; but 1 10 hid objcet was yet 
to present itself. Outof the straw in the bottom of 
the cart, I now beheld a ereature ere p painfully, 
\ h ( cou re ] | \ to I t hu itl 
being 3 so wild and distorted were his featu The 
Li} I rol i id t Lilé ! l. I] pulled 
{ cloak aw {1 his mouth, 1 grinned on us 
lid th’s ] ‘Then he broke out into a wild 
| 1 to give the command in broken 
] h,inay en r | the bark of a dog, 
1 ranythu n nd wv iwt wor wretch 

na j i fy / su ly icry 
t ] “55 ; tS i 1 young 

| Th d 

hie bn , hy ( 
t 1s out tot ( ted ¢ 

t | ‘ ti. A, 

‘ } Ile fell, and‘ 








Ryne 
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XN 
"lay breathless upon the straw. ‘The girl was re- 


moved forcibly from the corpse. It was her bride- 





groom. 

Could the father who is swelling the huzza for 
the warrior, have witnessed that scene—could he 
have seen the dying maniac, the lover and the loved, 
could he have seen the hot tears of the distracted 
girl—felt the bitterness of her soul, methinks if 
there lay in his bosom a spark of latent fec ling, 
the huzza wonld die on his lips. 

Mother! had that broken-hearted being first 
drawn its sustenance from your breast—had you 
first heard it lisp the name of “ mother’”—had she 
been your idol '!—the angel of your dreams! the 
image of your imagination, oh! had you seen the 
sky suddenly darkened by horrible clouds—had 
you listened to the snap of her heart-strings— 
marked her desolate eye—and seen your dearest go 
down to a dark and hopeless grave—and did you 
know that all this woe and sorrow was necessary 
to the warrior’s fame—was necessary to the victor— 


Mothers! 


ones to 


would you not teac h your little 


regard the warrior as an enemy to humanity ?—to 
God ? 
Maiden !—you on whose polished fingers: th 


laurel is resting, awaiting the time when it shall 
deck the 
and ask him! ** What 


in the 


warrior’s brow—Maiden pause! Paus 
1s thy glory ”* [s it in bro- 
' 


ken hearts wailings of damned spirits? I 


it in the widow's tear? in her sigh? inthe soldier's 
Tell me, 


to your fame or glory. 


dying moan? warrior, tell me, cre I add 


A HERCULES IN THE DAYS OF 
REVOLUTION. 

Tue following account of the exploits of a second 
Sampson, are taken from the Columbia Sentinel, 
printed in Boston, in July, 1801 :— 

Mr. William Dowst, who lately died at Salem, 
was a man of uncommon size and streneth. Tle 
was ne arly seven feet high, and weighed 300 weight. 
The following instances will prove his great degree 
of strength. Ile was on board a privateer, last war, 
which got among the breakers off Cape Brenton ; 
when it became necessary immediately to cast an- 
chor; but there being none upon deck, as many 
hands laid hold of one which was in the hold as 
could get at it, but could not start it; Dowst pushed 
them aside, seized it himself, brought it upon deck, 
carried it forward, and laid it upon the timber heads 
while a cable was bent to it, when he threw it over, 
and saved the vessel and lives of the crew, as they 
were then upon the point of dashing upon the rock ; 
the anchor weighed 700 weight. At another time, 
eight or ten hands were sent to Becket's ship yard 
from the well-known privateer ship, Grand ‘Turk, 


to bring up a fore-yard for the ship ; Dowst was 


among them, but naturally dilatory, he did not at 


first take hold; the others shouldered it, but b 


to stagger under it, and co ipla ned that there wer 
not enough to carry it; he, laughing att 1, said 
he ec vuld carry it alone: on which the y threw it down 
and he carried it to th up, without assistance At 
another time, when he attended the fish stakes at 
Windmill Point, he w d ted by his emplover 
to go for a jackass whichy inan 

when Dowst rot lim to the partit 1 ce, b r 
rather a lazy mood, to save himsel! the t bie Oo 


letting down the bars, he took the beast 


him over, and then got upon his back, 





to the plas where he wa to be employed, li 





once raised from the ground the anchor of the prize 
ship Rockhampton, which weighed 2700, and which 
four men had immediately before endeavoring in 
vain to lift upon a bet. Being at Bilboa, last war, 
in a privateer, an English vessel came in, which 
had in its crew a professed bully, who was chal- 
lenging eve ry and to combat, and hearing of Dowst, 
sent a particular challenge to him ; they met, and 
the Englishman, who was superior to our Sampson 
in the art of boxing, knocked him down three times, 
and the last time twisted his fingers into his hair, 
to gouge him, when Dowst gave hin a blow upon 
his arm which broke it, an with another blow he 
broke in three of the bully’s ribs, who it said died 
of his wounds. Dowst with his amazing strength, 
was remarkably good natured and tender in_ his 
feelings, and rather of an indolent habit ; but when 
he was roused to anger, or exertion, his efforts were 
irresistible, 

health. kor three itonths previous to his death, 
he had been afflicted with the dropsy, but appeared 
to have conside rably recovered ; and the last d Ly 


of his life h 


walked the greater part of the day, 
to his usual habit ; but the next morning 
us Wile found him dead in the bed. 

* Ul . 
WHAT'S IN A NAME. 
day ip W ilnut strect towards the 
Fiith-street Market, I v 


and humorist Jonathan Pancoa f, who directed iny 


is hailed by that original 
attention to a large showy plant with a single white 


flower, at the stand of our friend Nehuetz, and 


asked me if I knew what it was. I pr ifessed jeno- 
rance. * You know it well en ugh,” said he: **it 
isa Cam cs, and you have seen millions of them 
upon the island in th Delaware, opposite Phila- 


delphia. Sce how these fellows impose on Cinein- 


natti ignorance!” Advancing to the flower stand 


he inguired of the man in ch irge, ** What do you, 


i 
call this said the gardiner, bowing 


ss Cally 


> «That sir,” 


obs« (| liously, 7 1 the Call 1 [i thiop ca.” 


fiddlesticks,”” re plied Jonathan, it is nothing but 


a cussed Candock. Cist here has seen millions of 


them on the Delaware.” ‘Then turning to me he 


added, “Only puta long Latin name to it, and you 


can seil yth ng to soni folks.’ 


Ihe following, which we « py from an exchange 


IS lo the same pol: 


RHODUM SibUs 


I 1 K Sidus,*’ [the man 


Ile enjoyed through life a share of 


The gardener in deception thus detected, 


Said humbly, “Sir, ‘tis just as you've suspected ; 





Each day, in vain, the ladies hither came, 

Asking for something new, with learned name ; 

I found that plant along the rond beside us, 

Aud hence I named it thus, a Road-um Side-us.’ 
— 3) ¢ Gao 


A GOOD ANECDOTE. 


An old lady resident of a neighboring place, 


kept a large family of turkies, perhaps sixty. She 
like a great many other people, thought a great 
deal of her turkies, consequently valued them very 


highly. Opposite her door was a ** West India 


Good Store. ‘The man who kept it, one day emp- 


tied his casksof cherries ; intending to replace with 


new. This old lady, being economical, thought 


ita great pity to have all these cherries wasted, 
and in order to have them saved, she would just 


drive over her turkies and let them cat them. In 


} 


In the course of the day the old lady thought she 


would look alter them and see they were in no 


mischief. She approached the yard and lo! in one 


corner laid her turkies in one huge pile, dead. Y« 


the v were ** stone ce ad.” \\ hat was to be don 


Surely the old matron could not lose all the 


| 


feathers! She must pick them! She ealled her 


daughters and picked them, intending to have 


them buried in the morning 


behold there were her turkies stalking about the 


Sa 
yard, featherless enough, (as mav be I, 


supposed 


erying out * quit, quit 3° feeling no doubt mortified 


that their drunken fit had been the means of losing 
their coats. Poor things, if they had said * quit” 
' 


before they begun they would not have 


‘bad fix.” 


been in this 


We would advise all young men who are in thi 


habit ol 


drinking to leave off before they get 


pick d; and to those who do not, let every young 
lady say * quit.” 


~ 
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CAPITAL ANECDOTE. 

Gov. Currrenpen—the first name who filled the 
office of Chief Magistrate of Vermont—had two 
sons, named Martin and Truman. ‘The first of 
these was deemed less brightly endowed by nature 
than the other, and a college education was given 
him toremedy the supposed deficiency. ‘Truman 
who never lacked mother wit, was place d upon the 
farm. It chanced one time that the Governor had 


in the barn a calf, so litthe endowed with even 
animal instinet, as to be unable to draw sustenance 
Not all the efforts of the 


Governor and his help could make the 


jrom ils mother’s teats. 
creature 


suck. Truman,” said the father, “ what. shall 


we do with this foolish calf to learn him to suckle 
* J don’t know, really, father,” replied the son with 


the utmost gravity, “ unless you send him to 


college, with Martin.” 
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ELOQUENT EXTRACT. 
* GENERATION after generation,” says an elo 
quent writer, * have felt as we feel and their fellow 


were as active in life as we are now. ‘They passed 


as vapor, wiile nature wore the same aspect 


of beanty as when her Creator commanded her to 


be The heave shall be as bright over our graves, 
as they now are around ow paths.—The world will 
have the same attraction for our offspring yet un 
born, as she once had for ourselves, and that she 
has now fi our children Yet a little while and 
all this will have h ippened. The throbbing heart 
will | Our funeral f 


be stifled and we shall be at rest. 


will wind on its way, and the prayers will be said 


(cts oe 
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and our friends will return, and we shall be left 
behind to darkness and the worm. And itinay be 
that for some short tine we shall be spoken of, but 
the things of life will creep in and we shall be for- 
gotten. ‘The days will continue to move on and 
laughter and song will be heard in the place in 
which we died, and the eye that mourned for us 
will be dried, and glisten again with joy ; and even 
our children will cease to think of us, and will not 
remember to lisp our names.” ; 
— 2D 6 OS — 
INDOLENCE. 

Wien a man has nothing but leisure, indolence 

overspreads the whole of his time. He does noth. 


ing. Ile grows moody and gloomy. His spirits 
sink and languish into lethargy :—and his parts 
But 


and you put his spirits 


being in no motion, are of no use to him. 
strengthen him by business 
in motion, 


Ie is fullofalacrity. He has in reality, 


more leisure time than when he had nothing but 
leisure. Divide his time into equal portions distrib- 
ute some for business, others for pleasure, and he 


His life has 


enclosed by 


has a landmark to direct himself by. 
a determined course, like a its 


But leave lu 


rive! 
1 to himself—give him noth. 


ence—and his life 1s no ! 


banks. 


ing but indo! mger like a 


stream that flows along. It has a channel—it has 
no current; it is like a stagnant pool of water, not 


confined by anything, and yet having no inlet. 
At first itis a mere marsh; but as it widens, and 
enlarges, and deepens, it expands into an extensive 
urea—an immense lake, without motion without 
tide—having in it none of the clements of life, but 
all those of death and destruction—a dead sea. 
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ANECDOTE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 
DanreL Wessrer had a brother Ezekiel, a man 


ol noble 


feelings, and whose intellect perhaps 
equalled his more celebrat d brother ; but he loved 
the quiet walks of life, and contented himself with 
the reputation of being an exec llent prudent man, 
and a sound lawyer, without trying his fortune in 


The 


warmly attached to each other, and the following 


the thorny path of politics. brothers were 


anecdote characteristic of their different tempera- 


ments and habits is told of their childhood : 
Money had been given tothem to go out and 
share the festivities and parade of the Fourth of 


July. When the boys returned at night their 


1 


“Well, Danicl, what did you do with 


money 


your 


* | bought powder, and fireworks, and cake, and 


beer,” he answere d. 


“ And what did you do with yours Ez 


* Lent it to Dan,” was the reply. 
; 27). Os 
BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 
three epochs, three stages of devel. 
"The 


flushed with the hope and faith in good and beauty 


“Tere are 


opment, in the sensitive mind. one, when 


crowing ima thre young heart like a rose , and makine 


it almost faint with the overpowering sweetness of 
ts its odor, when it contemplates all as pure and 
brivht as its own wishes, when ‘the whole world 


Ire tit h > ty 
bl ick 


troubulous 


hes before it couleur de rose, as th 


The 


wolls n torrent olf hilt 


second, when having ventured into the 


and found ita 


’ 


river not a waveless lake, whose bottom is not so 


easy to penetrate—then, when finding the fal 


estimate of its dreams by a natural revulsion of 


~ 


CY 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


feeling, it thinks all black and bad—one false friend 
destroys confidence in al! mankind—the sceptic’s 
sneer finds ready welcome, and to return scorn for 
scorn his only object. The third is when a truer 
philosophy and longer experience teach it that the 
woi.d is not a “ yale of blood and tears,” but of 
sunshine, murmuring bees, soft flowers, and wild 


bird music. ‘That men are not angels, neither are 


they devils, but men, with short comings, wants, 
infirmities, errors and_ blindness, prejudices, but 


having underneath large hearts, tears of sympathy, 








nobly resolves, passionate aspirings, and constancy 
of affecticon—that when they are vicious is it because 
they are unwise, and that in the darkest pit of 
sorrow, though dark as night, there is still a soft 
light, as of stars, beaming benignly on us.” 

— ot) @ Oo — 

Tuar Boy witr pe a Man yer.—The other day 
we saw a bright little boy, some several summers, 
old, tugging away through the snow with a large 
armful of wood. We were just on the pot ol 
speaking a word of praise to him, when the Little 
fellow’s feet slipped from under him and down he 
fell, wood and all, upon the side-walk. We expee- 
ted to see him burst out a erying, when to our sur- 
prise he arose with much composure, Saying, ** darn 
it, Pll try that over again.” With much energy of 
purpose he guthered up hi xd and went on his 
way. We'll bet a rusty copper that boy will be a 
distinguished man.— Messenger. 

Tue late John Palmer, the comedian, whos 
fathe rwasa bill-sticke r, and whoh ra occasion lly 
practised in the same humble occupation himself, 
strutting one evening in the ereen room of Drury 
Lane Theatre, in a pair of glittering buckels, a 
gentleman present remarked that they gr itly re. 
sembled diamonds. *“ Sir,’ said Palmer with 
warmth, “ I would have you to know that [ never 
wear anything but diamonds.” “I ask your par- 
don,” replied the gentleman ; “ [remember the tiny 
when you wore nothing but paste.’”—This produced 
a loud laugh which was heightened by Parsons jog- 
ging him on the elbow, and dryly saying, ‘ Jack, 
why don’t you stick him against the wall.” 

<< a a 

Payinc a Docror’s Biti.—Some papers tell of 
a singular old gentleman, who was waited upou 
with his doctor's bill for medicine and visits.. Af- 
ter cogitating for some time on its contents, he 
desired the young man who called with it, to tell 
the doctor that the medicine he would certamly pay 
for, but as for the visits he had charged, he wou 
return them again ! 

x ,¢ —- 

Ture Danny ano tie LanpLapy.—A dand 
wanted the milk passe dto him at one of the t ( 
thus asked for it: Landlac please p 
cow down this way "To y m ti ] dy thu 
retorted: Waiter, take the cow down to wih 
the calf is bleating.” 

~ ~@ ~ 
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A uirr_e girl seeing the doctor take her brother 
from the warm bath and apply a warm flat-iron to 
his feet, was at a loss to understand the operation. 
her first artless question was ; “ Well Doctor, you 
have washed him, and now I suppose you are going 
to iron him.” 

20 6 Ss 
Cuaracter is like wealth, it takes many years to 


acquire it but the actions of an hour may destroy it. 
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MORRIS'S 


NATIONAL PRESS, 


Ir is published every Saturday, at two dollars a year, in 


advance 


by George P. Morris, Editor and Proprietor. A 


number of the most eminent literary persons of this country, 


have proposed to publish under the above title, a refined and 
upon a plan combining the highest 


ft National Talent, with the best elements of ex 





pularity 1 so trifling an annual cost as will place 


reach of all classes of society. The control and 


of this publication will form the exclusive and 


undivi ttention ot the editor whose long experience ample 
fu ties and practised care, will be exerted to select. unite 
the various skill which is willing to seek 
development under his direct the leading characteristics 
of tl | ‘ will be follow Productions in fiction 
e and historical narratives; Sketches of the taste and 
manners of the time: Essays after the manner of the Tattler 
nd Spectator, notices and anecdotes, epigrams and elegant 
tritles of cvery | 1: ther rs of the day and the coniments, 
that float upon the conversation of the hour :—materials of this 
k will f i the ordinary staple ofthe work. 
he first number was issued on Saturday, the 14th of 
I uury Orders to | uddressed to George P. Morris, 222 
bre way, er of Ann Street. N. Y. 
=) 6 Oe 
a it > . 
Letters Containing Remittances, 
Receie tt Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting the 
‘ unt of postage paid, 
Mrs. M.S. Millport, N.Y. $1.00 Mrs. E. V. Chatham 4 
Corvers. N. Y. &1,00 Mrs. C. M. Stuyvesant Falls, N 3 
roo: M R. G.B. Gardiner, Me. $1.00; H. M. P. Valatie, 
N. ¥. 810,00; HL. G. Franklinton, N. ¥. 81,00; Mrs. S. A.C. 
Lower Red Iluok, N. ¥. 81,00; F.8. W. Elk Horn, Wis. Ter 
$1,00; M.TL S. Shushan, N. ¥.83.00; R.G. Ypsilanti, Mich 
€1.00; J.C.'T. Fulton, N. Y. 85,00 
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Methinks thou should’st have stayed thee, ‘till 
The sunbeams h 
Which ers 


Bending to the 


id awoke the spell-bound streams 
eushed on in mus and the flowers— 


sure of the bee, come forth— 


sott pre 
ltered dell and forest 


} 


“ Willow Glen’’—and 
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ef . 
mide. Silence broods o er line 


Storm-clouds sweeps along the vallies; and the dark 


] 7) 
ll ic © leafless brant 


s not so ot 





For Rura! Re; Morning—for the wind steals gently o’er my cheek 
LINES Like waning Autumn's zephyrs; and the sunbeams 
— , ‘all aslant my lattice, shedding a flood of golden 
On the death of Miss Susan Ann Wall, whodicd at Hudson, Fall asla | va p | 
March 7th, aged 2 year Light upon th ves of my young rose-trec 
“on ” l ‘ em almost bursting into yom ben 
BY ( FTON. 
Th t ial ravs 
I 4 
And floweis w ‘ ' v s bre And so, ‘tis these same sunbeams 
[ he : On! D That have lured thee, my sweet messengers! And thou 


Sue slumbers swe 


As white as po! 


And on her cheek the 


Of life and heal 


Calm and serene she’s sank 


Among the 


No carking cares 
No heavis 
Wi 


g sigl 





e’er be hers 





To whi h her spirit now has tlowt Where ar thy joy us bursts of song amid the 
But strains of jov, of peace and love LR F " gf us earliest vi ons of the violet— 
Will greet her in her home above Banks and murmuing streams. Alas! that e’er thy 
Thor but iu int ’ f lif {, i \ es swept o'er tl ‘waste of waters.”’—The 
— P 5 tae Seekers Wir jlow cold and drear along the ice-bound shore, 
For in the real of lasting bliss \ thy sweet notes are hushed But thou shalt hie thee 
Away beyond the vat cite "lo some ered ¢ ind there await the vernal breeses 
Departed fricnds she hoped to meet Dr : ! ( tem] ve wind [ ¢ shorn lam) 
And with them bow at Jesus’ fect ‘ l 1rd B. A. Ht. 
229).¢ C= 
With t ishe hoped fore’ertor - 
The s of Paradisian glory ; ” ' 
And with the t ch . _ TO CAROLINE, 
The « repeated v r l been wl flowe were blooming 
Of love to Him, wh« é lood | ig l« 
That mort nan ght dw ( Wi ‘ Y ped tell 
Hudson, March, 1246 Of M s work TT 
I over va ! untains 
Forthe R ye r on —— : 
, { t F 
THE LONE ONE But never‘! roy or fou i 
st c my heart trom Ca 
LONELY and sad sat a poor mother we a 
Beneath the branches of an aged I . it ' ‘s 
W here in its grave fant g W rs f - 
From eurt f de t Is pamMons hon 
M ya i 
The golde larint “ g Rut: } 1] left hel } 4 
Its mellow | i ’ 4 ! . A « et . } 
And gave a lustre to t 4 f find me, 
Wet th ft sod wh ( " 
Her tearful eve ve { | ‘ t . 
Which blisstul reg \ owt \ 
Contained the cherub boy tae t But ne'er i} fountal 
He for whose fate her pearly t sad fl V\ { on ¢ L ty 
Drear und alor 1 this poor th I've Lo ts tr, 
Her only solace here her « y jo W hie “p sree 
Was at the midnight to r ! t t , Us Fiver 
O’er Henry grave, her | . veit¢ ( 
Once she had what e’er was w lor " \ ! I uldhood 
All that the world could give v it her | B I ! 
But soon, Oh God! her bright « i we r \ ‘ l 
The stroke of death, did that f lb ! 
N\ r i 
Years have ed, yet © bere ted | acl 
Is wand g yet with dim and t ful eve * ; 
Her cheering hope is though t now te 7 ; e 3 ( 
She'll meet her boy agair ‘ k ILG.8 Ret ( _ 
Claverack, N. Y. 1846 
ico -_ = ° * 
f 
Aux ‘ Ps ri ANGEL HOPI 
Et ta < T . } 1 
| it r 
sirds of t ‘ 4 ° 
Sweet h y oles \\ | 
Tres and 
There's snow in those gre 4 ‘ 
‘ Wont to hie thee—and the old } \ . 
Sunny k is silent and de t nu a 
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spirits of the blest 


iorn o'er thy dim hills Conneticut 


But not again in glory as before, rises old Sol from out 
—no worldly pains Hi in-l Shadows and clouds are o’er thee, 
i—or heart-felt moar And the St King spreads his darkning wing 
in that bright world O’er all thy vallies. My bright-eyed warblers! 
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1 Jlust left the ora eroves tnd myrtle bowers of 

etly, and her brow oe ae , 
Southern skies all too soon I'ruly thou dost 
lished marble seems ” , 
Tuhkenot ght ri wrret the present is to thee 
roseate hue s 
. j All yu ( 
th no longer beams . m . . ‘ * * * 
to rest 


See — = << 
oodgm™ y 
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Again in stinny youth, 
I saw him onward glide 
With laughing face and thoughtless air, 
And Hope was by his side. 
She spread the future bright and fair, 
And placed no cloud of sorrow there, 
But mixed the beautiful and bright 


In dreams of happiness and sight. 


In manhood’s prime and pride, 
Aguin he crossed my way; 

And pensiveness was on his brow— 
Hlis smile soon passed away. 

Yet Hope still by her votary went, 

But dimer shades the future blent, 

Ilis dreams had more of worldliness 


Of gain and golden happiness. 


Age came, the tide of years, 
Had silvered o’er his hair; 
And on his troubled features j 
Were lines of thought and care. 
His heart was fuint, and dim his eyes, 
But hope now pointed to the skies, ( 
And o'er his face there passed the while 
A sad- 


Williamstown, 1246, 


n sweet—a heavenly smile. D 
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Tue Subscriber, has on hand 


a number of Bound Volumes 


of the Repository, viz. Velumes, 11, 12. 16, 17 le, 19, 20 and 
21. which he will sell at 81,00 each. They ean be sent by 
mailtoany part of the United States at about 22 Ce ts per 
volume He has also on hund,some double volumes (two 


vols. bound in one) tor 82,00, which can be sent any distance 
for about 40 Cents. They are all well bound in a neat und 
tasteful style. He has some firmly stitched and covered in a 
parnphlet form that are nearly as strong as those bound, which 
will be sold for 75 Cents per volume—the Postage on the last 
being only 17 Cents. 

He has also some Volumes ofa smaller sive bound, viz. Vols 


3.5.6, 8 


Postage 


ind 9, which he will sell for 75 Cents 


volumes 16 Cents—doubl 


per volume— 


" ‘ ; 
volumes 32 Cents 


on single 


The same volun stitched for 50 Cent Postage 10 Cents, 
Any Pe ns wishing can select out of the Volumes mentioned 
ibove ror more, at the rates mentioned below 


Enducements to Clubs!! 


Six copies of the single bound Volumes will be sent to any 
address tor 85.00, and three copies of the double bound volumes ( 
atthe same rate. Those stitched in pamphlet form will be 

tatthe rate of six copies for 84,00 All orders by mail or 


will be met with prompt 
B. He hasulso Vol 
d 7 of the sma 


nttention 
10. 13, 14 and 15, of the 


ize, which will be s« 


large size 
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| itv any 


but not separate 
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EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 


Price $1 
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Clubs from 50 to 7 
THE RURAL REPOSTTOR 
t tt countal \ lar 


re y Morn 


5 Cents. 

VY willbe devoted to Polite 
Sentimental Tale 
Sketches, Amusing 
Poetry, &« 
olumeotthe Rurau 
the l3th of Sep- 


Orig 


ne 
Co iftons Biographies "T'rnveling 
M ellany, Humorous and Historieal A 
t Numberofthe Twenty-Second I 
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will bei 


ONE 


DOLLAR perannum, invariably in adrance We 
have t copes of the Lith, llth, l6th, 17th, lath, 19th 
ai) Jist vol ‘ and any one send rior the 22d ve 
nie have as many copes of either of these volumes as 
they wish at the me rate Those who send 85 or &7, for a 
‘ ‘ 1 ha the el of one of the a ve mentione,l! 
Volu £ those wl el S10 or S15, their choice of 
two:t t ewh end $20 and over, their choice of three 

Clubs! Clubs!! Clubs!!! 

All those who willsend us the following amounts in one re- 
nitt e ' ‘ tnted below 
Four ( for 83.00) Twerty FourCopiesfor$15,00 
< en ‘ > "rh do S12,00 
Ten d OO ‘Thirty-Five do S20,.00 
bit } ‘ S10. Forty do SN? 14 
Iw ty ( S13.00 Fitty do S50 

N i! ’ received for less than one gear Those 
“ the from the beg gr oft tha me, will 
| ‘ form u rthey will be ser irom the tin of sub 
scr gf, unk otherwise ordered 
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